










‘¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘¢ We blend instruction with delight.” 
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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
BY MISS WINCHESTER. 


It was a beautiful spot where the cottage 
stood, and every thing within as well as with- 
out its humble walls looked cheerful and happy ; 
but its brightest ornament was Isabel, the 
widow’s only child: she was a creature all 





smiles and innocence, a shade had never cros- | 


sed her cheek, and her eye, constantly beamed 
forth, the secrets of her heart—good nature, 
hope and unsullied purity. ‘There was an irre- 
sistible witchery about ber smal] red lip, such as 
you have sometimes seen in a beautiful child, 
and she had the same playful gentleness in all 
her movements; indeed she had scarcely pas- 
sed her fifteenth year, so it is not wonderful 


that she should be the light-hearted, charming 


creature, | have sketched. 

Accident brought me to the village, and I 
soon became an intimate at the cottage——Isabel 
always received me with a bright smile, and 
my fond heart dreamed that its devotedness 
would be fully appreciated by her ;.but alas, I 
soon found that she always smiled because she 
was always innocent and happy; and when I 
learned that . had nothing to hope for but her 


good-will and common-place friendship, [hur- 


ried from the village and plunged into active 
scenes of life to forget, if possible, the bright 
vision which had crossed my path. ° . 

Ten years had rolled away when accident 
again brought me to the village. [had passed 
through a variety of different scenes—had tra- 
velled over many countries and had seen beau 
ty in all her most splendid and alluring forms, 
yet the image of the playful, artless Isabel was 
never erased from my heart; and now as | 
approached the spot where I had first beheld 
her, where I had nursed so many delicious 
dreams of felicity in her bright eye’s gladness, 
and where I had bid her, as L theught, an 
eternal adieu, it is net unaccountable that I 


{should feel wild and tender emotions spring- 









































‘ing in my heart, even after a lapse of so many 
years.—{i entered the village and my eyes 
jturned eagerly towards the cottage,--it was 
ithere. but oh, how altered! Its garden was 
‘laid waste, its roses were lost among noisome 
| weeds, and every thing around it cont ributed 
to fill my heart with the saddest forbodings. J 
paused to contemplate this strange scene of 
desolation, when suddenly my attention was 
arrested by a deep groan which proceeded . 
from behind a cluster of lilacks. I listened for 
sometime in breathless silence, but it was utter- 
ed nomore. ‘Then I passed round the cluster of 
lilacks and beheld the slight form of a female 
sitting between two mounds of earth weeping 
in the most convulsive agony. She was cover- 
ed with a tattered robe, wildly decorated with 
flowers, bits of coloured cloth, &c. her long hair 
flowed loosely over her shoulders and neck, 
and mingled with the green grass which grew 
on the graves over which she was bending. 
She did not observe me, and at length, having q 
long and silently indulged her bitter tears, she 


sang a sweet, plai ntive little air, which sank so 


deep into my soul thatits smallest accent will | 
never be forgotten!—She ceased, and_ pulling | 
the long grass, she braided it with wild-flow- 


ers into a crown, and then threw back her rich, 
dark hair to place it on her brow. Oh what did 
I then behold !—it was the face of Isabel, once 
the star of my dreams and the brightest vision 
that filled my heart; but how changed! her 
form was wasted away to a mere shadow, her 
‘sunken cheek were the ashy hue of death, yet, 
her eye—oh, that full, earnest and tender blue 
eye had lost none of its brightness! ’Tis trac 
there wasa wildness in its gaze, but when she 
looked on the clear face of heaven it softened 
‘iuto acalm serenity, for even the maniac feels 
‘it in his heart that there is something purer 
and holier beyond the sky than this fallen 
world affords.—-[ gazed till a sort of dizziness 
came over me andl hastened from the spot to 
ascertain thé cause of this melancholy change 
at the cottage.—The first person whom I met, 
‘Was recognized as a former acquaiatar.*, and 












trom him I heard the sad narrative desired.— 
It was this.—- 

A villain had betrayed the beautiful, the 
confiding Isabel, had stolen away the treasure 
of her innocence and abandoned her to her 
heart’s bitterness and the world’s scorn.—Her 
babe—for she became a mother—-wound itself 
deeply into her affections, and seemed to awa- 
ken in her desolate bosom a new attachment 
to life and fling ayentle ray of light across 
her path, which would otherwise have been one 
unbroken scene of darkness and ruin. 

Her mother—Oh who can measure a tender 
mother’s bitterness of soul, when she beholds 
the degradation ofa beloved daughter, when she 
sees her bright and proud hopes forever blight- 
ed and hears the loud murmur of the world’s 
scorn and censure! but she nurses her agony | 
in silence she buries it in the recesses of her! 
bleeding heart, and clings even with deeper 
devotedness to the fallen being whom the world 
despises, and who hears not, among all the 
circle of her former friends, one kind and ap- 
proving voice—and so it was with the mother 
of Isabel. She had doated on her child with 
something even more intense than a mother’s 
holiest affection, for she had nothing, else left 
on earth to love. Isabel was the only pledge 

of a sacred union cemented by every rich and 
virtuous feeling, but which had scarcely shed 
its brightness over the path of those it blessed, 
when it was severed by death, that ceaseless 
foe to all human enjoyment, and the fond wife 
was left a blighted thing, with nothing but hea- 
ven and her child. She knelt to the former 
with christian faith and meekness, and deeply 
and fervently did she pray for the latter, and 
now that prayer was offered up with redoubled 
energy, for she sought not a blessing on the 
innocent, but a pardon for the guilty. She did 
not chide—oh no! her words were full of ten- 
derness and pity and the more the world frown- 
ed, the more did she seek to soothe and to 
comfort. But there was something in the gaze 
of her tearful eye which told of unutterable 
erief—grief that was preying silently on her 
heart-strings, and would never cease until 
all-—all was consumed ! ‘sabel did not mark it, | 
although its progress was steady and untiring; 
and when she was at length told that an or-, 
yhan’s lot would soon be hers, she stretched 
os hands towards heaven and prayed that she 
might be taken also; then looked on her siniling 
babe, and that petition was suddenly revoked. 
« Spare me oh Heaven!” she wildly exclaimed, | 
pressing the little innocent fervently to her 
aor and then there was an earnestness in her 
eve which told of the depth of a mother’s love. 
‘Time passed mournfully, and long—very long 
did the mother of Isabel linger on the verge of 
the grave, ere she entered its dreadful abode ; 
indeed so gradual was her decay, that it was 
only by reterring to departed weeks that a, 
change became perceptible ; but there was a 
change, and at length the victim sank beneath 


atl 


the lic®y hand that was laid upon her, and; 
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Isabel was bereft of her only earthly friend, 
save the little bud of being who knew not its 
‘mother’s guilt. She still inhabited the home 
‘of her youth, and a gleam of sunshine some- 
times crossed her soul, when she looked on 
her beautiful child, and thought on the time 
when it would have attained to manhood, and 
ishe by a life of penitence, should have wiped 
away the infamy of her youth, and been 
again received with kindness by her former 
friends. Alas, poor tsabel! still deeper sor- 
‘rows were in store for thee, and the last hope 
‘of thy heart was to be riven by the stern pres- 
sure of thy destiny. Her bov grew in strength 
and beauty, he could accompany her in her 
walks, could talk to her and even perform 
many little acts of kindness, when suddenly he 
languished and expired in her arms. 

“he looked on his cold clay—hugged it wild- 
ly to her heart, and from that time she was a 
maniac! She refused all consolation, and 
would sit whole days and nights between the 
evraves of her mother and child. It was believ- 
ed she could net long survive, and at the 
time L beheld her she was evidently about 
closing her mortal pilgrimage. “ But who,” 
[ exclaimed, after bestowing the tribute of 
burning tears on her misfortunes, “ who is the 
wretch that dare thus wantonly invade the 
sanctuary of innocence and strew it with 
blight and desolation? if he still live [ will 
seek him out and avenge the injured.” 
“George Belcour,” was the reply. The name 
fell like fire on my soul, and I rushed into sol- 
itude to pour out unheard the madness of ny 
heart. Belcourwas my dearest earthly friend ; 
for three years he had been the companion of 
my wanderings; we had ate, slept and been 
constantly together. We placed almost un- 
limited confidence in each other, yet his ac- 
quaintance with Isabel was locked up in his 
own heart. Loften spoke of her, and then | 
could not but observe that he looked uneasy, 
and when | dwelt long on the subject, he would 
sometiines complain of sudden illness, or press 
his hand hard against his flushed brow, and 
hurry from my presence; all this, however, 
I attributed toan early love adventure, which 
he said was similar to my own. 

He possessed considerable wealth, and at 
length connected himself with one of the prin- 
cipal houses in Philadelphia. Soon after this 
i saw him married toan amiable and beautiful 
creature of sixteen, and we had not met since 
that joyous period. Now, however, | deter- 
mined to seek his presence, to spread before 
hima faithful picture of the desolation he had 





made, and challenge him to answer the de- 


mands of justice; but I could not leave the 
villave until the fate of Isabel was determined, 
and this was not long, for in ten days from that 
time, she was found a corpse on the spot where 
[ had first beheld her. Ll wept over her with 
all my early fondness, forgetting her frailty 
in her aggravated sorrows, and when [ took a 
miniature likeness of Belcour, frum her hand, 
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where it was firmly grasped in death, I vow-| 
ed vengeance on the vile seducer. | 


From that time we have not met, but [ 
have been informed that he soon after aban- 


With these feeling [ arrived in Philadel-| doned his family, with all the splendour of the 


phia, where | found Belcour residing with his! 
beautiful wife, in all the Juxury and splendor’ 
that affluence could purchase. With the | 
wrongs of the cottage girl deeply engraved on| 
my heart, | sought his presence: he received | 
me with all the warmth of a long erg 
friendship, and, as if guessing my errand, he 
immediately introduced me into his library.| 
The moment t beheld him [ knew he was) 
unhappy,—his smile was a forced one, and | 
there was evidently a pang in hisheart, which) 
all the gloss of grandeur could not conceal. 
We were no sooner seated than I produced| 
the likeness of himself taken from the dying! 
grasp of Isabel; he turned deadly pale and! 
covered his face. I related all her sufferings, | 
and portrayed in glowing language the utter) 
baseness of the criune he had committed ; he) 


groaned deeply and walked the room in appa-| 
Then IL told him i had come to! 


rent agony. 


circle in which he moved, and retired to a 
lonely mountain to pass his days in privation 
and penitence. 





THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 
A TALE. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 

“Leave me, Somerville,’ exclaimed Agnes 
Clarendon toa genteel looking young man, 
who stood leaning over her, as she recovered 
from a swoon, with an expression of pity tn ius 
countenance, not entirely unmingled with 
auprns *: “Leave me,” repeated she, with 
a startling energy, of voice and manner. 
«Your words have planted ten thousand dag- 
gers in my heart; and why should you restove 
me toan existence which without your love 
would be but one protracted scene of misery ? 
Go—such kindness is cruelty—leave ine to 
iny fate!” 


avenge her wrongs —that her blood was at his} “She ceased speaking, and covered her eyes 


door and that it called for retribution. As | 
finished these words, he knelt before me and 
baring his bosom, besought me to put an end 
to his wretched existence. 


the earth,” said he, “is net so miserable as 
myself, lL am surrounded with beauty and 
wealth and every thing that the heart of man 
can desire, and yet | am the most wretcli- 
edofmy race. ‘The murdered Isabel was the 
only being I ever since rely loved, but imy 
woud heart could not think of an alliance so 
leaks Long did it struggle between love 
and pride, but the latter at length prevailed, 
and from that momeat peace has been a stran- 
ger to my bocom. Lhave tried every thing to 
chese away the pang of remorse, but allin vain 3 
it rankles deeper and deeper, and now that I 
know the extent of my guilt, Lentreat you to 
satisfy the fiery demands of vengeance and 
close the scene of my guilty and miserable 
existence.” 

« What,” [ replied, “do you expect to find 
peace for your troubled conscience in eterni-| 
ty F—and would you thus unforgiven meet the | 
siade of your victim ” 

“But justice would then be satisfied,” he! 
replied, “and can any thing exceed the 
ments Lnow endure ?”’ 

I eazed on him in silent astonishment 
compassion. 

“He merciful,” he continued, lifting his 


tor-| 
and} 


i 


hand to his uncovered bosom, “Surely you 
cannot hesitate to strike and rid myself of 
such a burden and the world of such a mon- 
ster.” 

“ No Belcour,”? I exclaimed, “ you are suf- 
ficiently punished—live on—you may yet 
repent and find forgiveness.” With these, 
words [ hurried from his presence, deeply 


affections. 


‘ferent—we have been educated in 


with her hand, as if to shut out his image from 


cher sight; tll overcome by the violence of her 


of insensi- 


emotions, she relapsed in a state 
5] 


bility. 
“Vhe most deplorable beggar that walks| 


somerville paced the room fora few mo- 
ments, with a flushed cheek anda stern and 
thoughtful brow; but again he stopped te 
gaze on the being who had thus permitte 
passion to gain saci a fatal ascendancy oy 
her mind. Once more his 
her were 


efiorts to reco, 
successful, and her agony ands 
proaches struck deeply and painfully on by 
injured feelings.—The firmness of his resolu- 
tion, however, remained, and he wished not to 
prolong the parting moment. 

“ Agnes,” said ne, “1 have said that we must 
part. Your reproaches are unsenerous, tor 
you know that L never sought to win your 
L will not say that L could not 
have loved you had there been no barriers to 
our union; but circumstances make it impos- 


isible that one name and one destiny should be 
ours. 


We may not tread the path of lite 
together, and it is best that we part here. 
Why should we continue our intimacy which 
can end only in wretchedness orruin. L have 
told you, with the natural candour of my 
character that [ never can marry you, and you 


iwould not be happy with me if could. Our 


views, our sentiments, our principles, are dif- 
different 
persuasions, and iunbibed a diferent belied ; 
aud 

“Stop,” said Agnes, impatiently interrupt- 
ing him, “attempt not to reason with me— 
Think you there was ever reason in love ? 
You have deceived me Somerville—If not by 
words at least by actions. Is there nothingin 
those little nameless attentions, which steal 
silently and imperceptibly into the heart, and 





impressed with the truth that guilt is its own/awaken its most refined and delicate sensibil- 


punisher, 


ities? Is there no crime insuffering the eye te 


smite agi 
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speak, while the tongue is silent ? and isthere|from which ambition would seek in vain to 
no rie in finally destroying the peace of|raise them—and think you that a spirit like 


another, for the mere gratification of a mean 
and despicable vanity !” 


mine couid brook the change? No— should 
no longer be what you adwire—I should be- 


“And such has been my conduct towards|come a wild and reckless being, careless of 


you Agnes?’ said Somerville, with a proud 
melancholy tone. “I would not reflect on 


myself, and perhaps of you, and the blight of 
disappointment wou!d fall still more heavily 


vourself—it would seem unmanly and indel-|upon my heart.” 


2 . 
icate—but you should not force me to speak 
in my own defence.” 

“I know what you would say,” replied 


She could listen no longer—all the pride of 
woman came to her assistance as she turned 
on him a disdainful look, and answered with 








Agnes, haughtily: “ you would tell me that/a severity and bitterness which she well knew 
your attentions to me, were but the natural how to assume. 
consequences of mine to you. [t isa poor,; [command you te leave me, Mr. Somer- 
— artifice, Somerville. You knew that I} ville--I will not thus be insulted Is it not 
oved you; you saw it in every look, in every|suflicient that you are killing me? Would you 
action; yet you continued to rivet the chains| make the blow still surer? But, go, tell the 
you were forging, till now, in breaking them,| world that you met a lady, friendless, and a 
you must break the heart that wears them./stranger—that you offered her friendship and 
‘Wassuch aconduct noble,generous or proper ?” “assistance, and bound her to you by the sacred 
Somerville’s conscience neither entirel yac-| ties of gratitude; and when she felt her obli- 
quitted, nor did it quite condemn him. it is gations too deeply, you reproached and insult- 
true, his vanity had gained a triumph, but one ved ber for betraying a weakness, of which you 
most painful to his feelings; and his pride) yourself were the cause. Go,” said she with 
was struggling to retain its mastery over pity a bitter sarcasm, “show toothers that you can 
and a slight degree of self-reproach. be powerful and disinterested ! and teach the 
Agnes Clarendon was a high souled, high uninstructed what it is to be a man of honor.’ 
spirited woman, and he had perhaps admired Somerville suffered the first ebullitions of 
her too much. Without being beautiful, she feeling and resentment to pass away, and then 
could create a spell around her, with the fas-| replied : 
cinations of her mind and conversation, from, You do me injustice, Agnes, injustice to 
which the heart found it difficult to escape-— my heart, my principles, and ny character.— 
Somerville had been drawn within its magic; But why should | attempt t« restore myself to 
influence, and participated in the pleasures your good opinion? our intercourse is ended, 
which his society had imparted to her, till he and we may never meet again; yet I would 
found that his attention had excited in her fain part in friendship. My destiny calls me 
bosom hopes which he could not realize. She over the reckless ocean into foreign climes ; 
imprudently acknowledged an attachment, and a wandering liteis, at — best adapt- 
which, as he told him, he might have seen, ed to my unquiet spirit ; the entangling cares 
had he not wilfully shut his eyes to the truth; of business will occupy my mind, and a con- 
but it is ever thus with man—he seeks his own stant change of scene and place will leave me 
gratification and amusement at the expense of little room for reflection. But were it not for 
the peace of those whom the iron rules of cus-| the gloom of this passing hour, Agnes, the plea- 
tom compel to silence. sure which Ihave hitherto experienced in your 
The history of Agnes Clarendon was pecul-| society, would remain like a bright spot in 
iarly unfortunate; and there were circum-|my memory; now, it will be overshadowed 
stances connected with it, which forbade the! with a cloud that will darken the future as 
lofty minded Somerville, from ever thinking! well as the past. lL leave you, with feelings 
of marrying her. But she considered nothing which none may envy. Forgive me, if, in stri- 
but her love for him; it had become a part of ving to add to your comfort and enjoyment, I 
her very existence; and she watched his have unconsciously been the cause of making 
speaking countenance with an interest as in- you more unhappy, or more desolate than you 
tense as if life and death hung on his next words.) were. Forgive and forget me.— Fare-vell.” 
She saw the shades of thought gathering deeper| Agnes listened to his retreating footsteps, 
and deeper on his brow, till they settled at) till the last distant echo died on her ear; and 
length in one expression of serious determina-| when she was satisfied she was indeed alone— 
tion, and he spoke witha voice and manner so deserted, forsaken by the only being in the 
calm and collected, as to evince at once deci-| world whom she sincerely loved, her feelings 
sion of character and a heart free from passion. | again overpowered her, and she gave way to a 
«Aones,” said he, “1 pity the infatuation| most violent hysterical fit of sobbing which 
which has led you to place your hopes of hap-| brought a female friend to her room, 
piness on a union with me. But why would) Charlotte Dumont was at first much alarmed ; 
you urge me to an act of madness? you know |but she knew the wild and ungovernable pas- 
me not, or you would not ask it. ‘The moment) sions of Agnes, and endeavoured by every 
your fate should be linked with mine, our names} means in her power to soothe and calm the 
would sink together into a state of degradation | agitation of her mind. 
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“Let me alone, Charlotte.” said she, in re-! Knowledge of the world extended—his pur- 
ly to her entreaties to be composed—*TI will} suits after fame and fortune perhaps with suc- 
icin no friend—leave me to myself; itis the|cess. But we cannot follow him through all 
only favour I ask of you. Friendship is but |his wanderings, nor mark the secret disappoint- 
another name for cruelty and deceit, and I) ments which often fell upon his heart; yet 
will trust neither man nor woman more. Go;/his plans were realized, and his main wishes 
my heart must break; and the sooner the) fulfilled. But to him all this was nothing— 
better.’ ‘imagination had been too vivid ; and when her 
Charlotte took no notice of these expressions, | colours faded, the exquisite refinement of his 
but continued to watch over her with tender-| feelings was disgusted with the emptiness and 
ness and compassion. She pitied her distress;| mockery, the plodding cares and realities of 
for though young herself, experience had alrea-/life. ‘Vhere was a void in his heart which one 
dy taught her, that there are no sufferings solalone could fill: and with such a one he was 
severe as those which spring from disappoint-| destined at length to meet. 




















ed affection; no trials so hard to bear as the! (Coneluded in our next.) 

trials of the heart. _—— —— -_~—-— ——— 
And was Alfred Somerville insensible to the BIOGBAIPEN Ys 

havoc he had made? No; he would have given, <attecmaaeocaeeneiae anette acer 

worlds, had they been at his command, to have) ‘¢ The proper study of mankind is man.” 








restored Agnes Clarendon even to the limited | ————_—_——- 
degree of happiness and serenity in which he| GEORGE WASHINGTON ADAMS, ~ 
first found her. She was a West Indian by! Who was lost from on board the steam-boat 
birth, and had been introduced to him by a *ranklin, on the night of the S0th of May 
letter from a friend. Some intricate and! last in her passage from Providence to New- 
perplexing business had brought her to the, York, was born at Berlin, April, 1801; and 
city, and she had been enabled, by his advice, came with his parents to this country.the Sep- 
and assistance, to effect a settlement and, tember following, where he resided until 1815, 
escape the labyrinths of the law. She was an, when heaccompanied them to London, to which 
elegant and accomplished woman ; full of feel- court his father was sent Minister Plenipoten- 
ing and sentiment, and such an one as Alfred tiary. While in England, young Adams was 
Somerville could have loved, but it was her! placed ina distinguished seminary of instruc- 
misfortune to have been married unhappily,’ tion in the vicinity of the capital, where he pur- 
and separated from her husband who was still sued his studies with such succyss as enabled 
living. ‘him to enter our University of Cambridge at an 
Her history was known to Somerville, and advanced standing. He graduated in 1821; 
his reason forbade him to marry her, yet he and after that, pursued the regular course of 
sought her society, and devoted himself to their! legal instruction in the office of Mr. Webster 
pleasure; he unfolded to her the stores of his;in Boston; where he was admitted to the bar as 
mind, the exhaustless fund of wit, and the rich) practitioner in 1824. Since then he has been 
and varied powers of his imagination; he re-|a Representative in the Legislature from Bos- 
peated to her hisobservations and ideas, which! ton; and afterwards a member of the city 
were striking and original, and listened to her; council; and, but for the lamentable accident 
answers witha deference and interest which! which plunged his family and friends in afflic- 
silently undermined her affections. tion, might have risen as rapidly to higher 
Agnes Clarendon was not twenty-one.) grades of honor, trust and confidence ; for his 
Somerville was handsome, polished, agreeable, | talents where indisputable--his industry com- 
warm hearted, but high-minded—amiable, but} mendable, and his principles without reproach. 
ambitious—honourable, according to the pre-| Mr. George W. Adams had stored his 
cepts of the world, but without religion, of mind withas much knowledge from books, and 
which he ventured even to boast—it was the} honorable associations, as any young man, per- 
only dark side of his character. He leaned | haps, in the country. Very few, of his years, had 
over the deck of the steam-boat which Was a happier faculty in composition, and scarce 
rapidly conveying him from a scene of misery, any a handsomer manner of delivering publicly 
and watched the waters, which were disturbed | what he had written. His late venerable grand- 
for a moment and then became calm and un-! father, a good judge of mankind, and of merit, 
ruffled as before, and thus it was with his own) predicted very well of his favorite grandson ; 
troubled thoughts—these recovered but not so! and more than once expressed to the writer of 
speedily,their usual tranquillity and composure, | this melancholy memorial, his high hopes of 
and, ere the closing month of summer had) George, who, besides brilliant powers of mind, 
glided into autumn, he was crossing the wide) was amiable for his domestic attachments and 
Atlantic, and scenes of novelty and pleasure | friendly disposition. 
Were opening to him as it seemed, in another} Mr. George W. Adams had the mind, the 
world. acute feelings, and the feverish imagination 
The moment his foot passed the European| that accompany genius. But how few reflect 


, Shore, he experienced a sensation of vague| upon the heavy tax which real genius lays upon 


| Aclight; his curiosity would be gratified—his| the vigilance of reason ? and how little able 
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are the young and the sanguine to balance the 
good with the evils of life, whenever the latter 
appear to predominate! Hence the paroxysms | 
of high spirits and alternate gloom ; soul’s| 
bright sunshine, 
dency so often remarked in the poet, and in| 
the musician ? All this is so varied in the minds 
of different moulds, and diversified endow- 
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tempers and understandings in the married 
state, are not accomplished by any mysterious 
impulse, by which, in contradiction to the 
ordinary laws of nature, men or women are 


3 - A 
and the dark cloud of despon-|urged to an union with those whom the world 


sees to be unsuitable for them. The freedom 
of will is permitted to us in the common occur- 
rences ofordinary life, as in our moral conduct; 


ments, that none but Him who forms the secret |and in the former as in the latter case, is often 


bias of the soul can Judge of us aright, and 
justly reward our virtues, and mercifully com- 
musserate our frailties !—Boston Patriot. 





, ae vn eT g . \ ~ 
MES CU pHsawrgowyso 
** Variety we still pursue, 

“In pleasure seek for something new.” 


| 


the means of misguiding those who possess it. 


Thus it usually happens, more especially to 
the enthusiastic and imaginative, that having 
formed a picture of admiration in their own 
mind, they too often deceive themselves by 
some faint resemblance in some existing being, 
whom their fancy as speedily as gratuitously 








BALANCE OF SOCIETY IN MARRIAGE, 

A moral and primary cause might be easily 
assigned for the anomalies in the wise dispen- 
sation of Providence, that the general balance 
of wit, wisdom, and amiable qualities of a‘: 
kinds, should be kept up through society at 
large. For what a world were it, if the wise 
men were to intermarry only with the learned, 
tle amiable with the amiable, nay, even the 
handsome with the handsome: and is it not 
evident, that the degraded cast of the foolish, 
the ignorant, the brutal and the deformed, 
comprehending by the way, the greater por- 
tion of mankind, must, when condemned to 
exclusive intercourse with each other, become 
gradually as much brutalized in person and 
disposition as sv many ourang outangs? When, 
therefore, we see the “gentle joined to the 


rude” we may lament the fate of the suffering | 


individual, but we may not the less admire the 


mysterious disposition of that wise Providence | 


which thus balances the mora! good and evil of 
life—-which secures for a family, unhappy in 
tlle disposition of one parent, a share of better 
nnd sweeter blood, ttansmitted from the other 
aid preserves the offspring the affectionate 
care and protection of at least one of those 
from whom it is naturally due. Without the 
frequent eceurrence of such alliances and 
unions—missorted as they seem at first sight, 
the world could not be that for which eternal 
wisdom designed it—a place of mixed good 
and evil—a place of trial at once, and of suffer- 
ing, where even the worst ills are chequered 
with something that renders them tolerable to 
humble and patient minds, and where the best 
blessings carry with them a necessary alloy of 
embittering deprecation. 

When, indeed we look a little closer on the 
causes of those unexpected and ill-suited 
attachments, we have occasion to acknowledge, 
that the means by which they are produced do 


invests with all the attributes necessary to 
‘complete the beau ideal of mental perfection. 
No one, perhaps, even in the happiest mar- 
iriage, with an object really beloved, ever found 
jall the qualities he expected to possess: but 
in far too many cases, he finds he has prac- 
ticed a much higher degree of mental decep- 
|tion and has erected his airy castle of felicity 
hupon some rainbow which owed its very exist- 
ence only to the state of the atmosphere. 
Sir alter Scott. 


ILE DIED. 

In these two short but comprehensive words, 
we read the consummation of the brief history 
of man——-whose life is like a vapour; who 
appears a moment and then vanishes away, 
Thus terminates the career of the conqueror ; 
he comes forth in the proud resources of his 
mind, marshalling his legions for the storm, 
and stirring up as ith the breath of the whirl- 
wind, the hot spirit of desolating war, convul- 
sing society; sapping the foundation of civil 
order; shaking the thrones, and kingdoms of the 
world, and opening the floodgates of sorrow on 
mankind, that he may gather round him a little 
tinsel grandeur, and associate his name with 
terror. A little space, and in a corner of an 
obscure print we read——he died.——Vhe troub- 
ling waves, his spirit had invoked are still ; and 
men contemplate what he was, and ts, with a 
‘kind of contemptuous wonder. ithe man 
|whose soul is wrapped up in ambition toils his 
little hour for fame, and gains, if fortunate, 
the sum of his wishes ; we hear his name sound- 
ed abroad, and on the next breath trembles the 
words; he d:ed--then he who calmly reasons 
feels the small worth of titles and applauses 
thatendinthis. Therich, the poor ; the grave, 
the gay; the imbecile, the wise ; the freeman and 
the slave, all conclude the chapter thus. But 
it is when death strikes near us and his arrows 








these expressive monosyllables. He died, is 


Jae a ie 





reach our own bosoms, that we feel the force of 





not infer that complete departure from, orcon-| written against the name of a relative, or a 
sistency with the character of the parties,/companion, and then we know that every 
which we might expect when the result alone | feature with which we have been familiar is hid 
is contemplated. The wise purpose which|away from our mortal vision forever—that the 
Providence appears to have had in view, by|voice we heard so often ani so gladly, we shail 
permitting such intermixtures of dispositions, |hearno more——that the mind which could charin 
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in its developement of power and knowledge is| Dutchman replied, suiting the action to the 
no longer a tenant of the earth, andethe heart | word, “ Dis is for de milluk, and dis for de 
that loved us will not hear again while one | watter—and I will mix dem so as to shute mine 
sand remains in the hour glass of time or the | self.” 

pillars of the world. remain unshaken. We 
seem toapproach nearer to the veil that screens} Henry VILL. after the death of Jane Sey- 
from our view the hidden empire of death-—|mour, had some difficulty to get another wife. 
we ask ourselves whither at this moment is the} {iis first offer was to the Dutchess Dowager 
spirit of the departed? the involuntary an-|of Milan; but her answer is said to have been, 
swer is; where we shall shortly be. Strange,/that she had but one head—if she had two, 
that when death spreads among us his visible one should have been at his service. 

tokens daily; when he strikes so often into the | 
social circle, and spares neither at the fire side RURAL GEPOSrTOREY- 
nor at the festive board, we should live in SO | Bhar anes: naan lie tienda aia 
much seeming forgetfulness of his existence. | SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1829. 
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ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE. ** In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Napoleon, when in the height of his power,! A melancholy and distressing accident happened an 

being at Amiens, whilst traversing the square tis city on Friday, the 3d inst. While Mr. Jonathan 

in the midst of the acclamations of the inhabi-, !#"Y 4 respectable and highly esteemed citizen was ua 
pra ‘ : : - {the act of charging a soda fountain, it exploded, and a 

tants who had assembled around him, cast his fragment striking him on the head,alinost instantaneous- 

eyes upon the multitude, and perceived, in one | jy terminated his existence. 

of the corners of the square, a stone-cutter who) Mer. F. was in his 42d year, and has left a family and 

had not been induced to quit his work by the) @ uumerous circle of friends in the deepest afilictuun at 

curiosity which animated the crowd by which | 2's wotimely departure. 

he was surrounded. ‘The indifference of this | “ Leaves have their time to fell, 

man excited the curlosity of Napoleon. He| And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 

1 EP REREK Y - ‘Se And stars to set—but all, 

wished to know something about him; and) 

passing through the crowd, urged on his horse 

until he arrived close tohim, “ Whatare you | 

doing there ?” said Napoleon, ‘The workman | 

raised his eves, and recognized the Mmperor. | But who shall teach us when to look for thee 2” 

“lam cutting stone.” “ You haveserved un-| piled 


. , Stories for Y —Mr. Fla a Die 
der me?” quickly observed the Emperor, who). Stories for Youth. Mr. Flam Bliss, Broadway 
ss New-York, has recently published a little volume with 


| 


Thou hast aid seasous for thine own, oh Death! 
* We know when mcons shall wane, 
When suinmer-birds from far shall cross the sea, 


When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grains 


—- Swan « a oe ‘“ ic "oe 0 6Sire 
recognized an old soldiet it Is erie sire. , this title, translated trom the bre neh ova pupil of the 
- \ ou were present in the campalon of Egy pt— \\ asiington bustitute ‘These stories like those coutained 
you were a brigadier in sucha corps - Yes, in the ** Children’s Friend” of M. Berquin, which we 
Sire? “Why have you quitted the service F”’ | were wont in the days of our childhood, to read again 
- 5 . . Sa Tt a on sane ts atid FP pos vet Ripe " 
“ Because [ had completed my time, and obtain- | @¢ @gain with increased delight, set forth the most 
. . > P “ ki bili audeve mer "scents, J inguage udapted & 
el my discharge.”? “lam sorry forit: youwere (Sr @ ry day incidents, in language adapted ta 
. 1 I ‘ ( “ the capacities of children 5 and, in the mtervals of their 
a Drave man Ne] la ph lappy 0 ¢ OLOl you any iseverei Stucites, are { alculuted 10 vdiluid luem boils 
thing In my power; say what do you require amusement aud instruction. 
from me?” “ ‘That your Majesty will leave me | canner 
to cut my stonein quiet ; my work suflices me ;| Our own Concerns.—Such of our Hudson patrons as 
: ° : . es * ery: . . ave yt comn ‘ - ns. one dollar wy : 
Tam in want of nothing” ‘This trait brings |5* A t complied with our terms, one dollar per annua 
. : . . . . ayable in Advance, are informed the be bills li be 
to mind the interview of Diogenes with Alex- ?4” iS Sens RUS SUSUR EUS WEE Orne We 
les dl f the Greck whi presented with the ensuing number; of which, notice is 
ander 5 but the modest price o the Gre¢ . ? MN thus seasonably given that each one,may have the amount 
losopher Was not equal to the reply ol the of the subscription in readiness, and that we may uot 
stone-cutter, ‘in relation to so very a trifle hear the unwelcome sound 
eumnutuaiaceniiieds | of call again. 
. . | 7” Some f iy subseribers will hav he soodness 
A bed lover —An indolent youth being asked) Us Seme of m cribers will have the goodn 
, : . # oe ‘ to recollect that we have demands against them of two 
why he was so shamelully fond of his pillow, to : lon.» anny! 
~ a “ae ore : H and three years standing and prepare themselves aceore 
the manifest nyUry of luis reputation, replied, | ingly.—Should any failot payment at the appotnted 
“Tam engaged every morning in hearing COUN- | time, they will oblige us by calling at our office and set- 
sel: Industry and dfcalth advise me to rise— ting their bills without further nouce. 
Sloth and Idieness to hie still,and they give their | —— 
“Teng MARRIED, 
reasons at large, pro and con. tis my part to} Binge en » 
he ienmnitial. need to, bane exit, eatin a wr At Athens, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Prentiss, 
Ampartial, and to hear with patience whatis/ yy, sainuel Miller to Miss Maria Deleawy. 
said on both sides—and by the time the cause is | ee 
fairly argued, dinner is generally on the table !”’| DIED, 
—-—~—-- | In this city, on Sunday last, Mrs. Abi Newbery, azed 
. . . { ¢ o < 
Watering Milk—A Dutchman in Albany} years 
. : . “OD . ~ 7? Qa the 8th inst. Mrs. Dinn, aged 8O vears, 
some time back, went out to his milkman tn the | is Mis eaceatide aiathin Hike ata. Mie, Maia, Ge 
° . ° me ; ° 2 oo a) d —ChateconKe, Oh Te will Hit. ied rote pie RIEL 
street with a dish in each hand, instead of ONE Lyrmerly of Claverack, aged 71 years and 2 days 
as usual. The dispenser of attenuated milk,) (fy Catskill, on the 2d ist. very sudden!y, Me. Phoma 
bagked if he wished him to fill both vessels ? “Thx | Limbrck, aged 4S yea 


ee oe 
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a But the pure page may still unpart 
fied deeaih of feeling, else untold,—~ 
ve Ment record of a heart, 
E’en when that heart is cold: 
Its lorn memorials here may bloom,— 
Perchance to gentle bosoms dear, 
Like flowers that linger o'er the tomb 
=a Bedewed with Beauty’s tear. 
ORIGIITAD POWRR Ws I ask not for the meed of fame, 
nap cutneenaienesniaiegnpapeetlaganimepenaidd ; Che wreath above my rest to twine,— 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM. Enough for me to leave my name 
How glorious was that primal day, Within this hallowed shrine 5 
When nature, first from chaos rose— To think that o'er these lines thine eye 
When first the sun, bis sphere unveiled May wander in some future ager 
And countless worlds, his splendors hailed. ~ Memory breathe a passing sign 
flow bright the day, when morning stars es Oe EES Ee . 
Attuned their harps to rapturous strains, Calm sleeps the sea when storms are O€r, 
And wak'd the ** music of the spheres,” With bosom silent and serene, 
That silent symphony of years. And but the plank upon the shore 
. "y Reveals that wrecks have been. 
Could aught of splendor more appear, So some frail leaf like this may be 


And could a sun more radiant shin \ : “a . : 
— — os Left floating on lime’s silent tide,— 


The sole remaining trace of me,— 
To tell I lived and died. 


Than that, which saw creation rise, 

And roll her orbs along the skies. 

Yes, in the track of gone-by years, 

A day of brighter vision dawned . 
a! ( 

That day, on which a Saviour’s birth EE NY pl CEs AVLEANS 


Evthroned < Deity on earth. Bate cage Ia, TERT : [ies Gage 
, *¢ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 


*¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Auspicious day! a brighter sun, 
From heaven, with more efflulgence beamed, 





—» 


Than e’er illumined earth before, Answer tothe PuzZzL¥ESs in our last. 

Its holy light has cheered us more. PuzzLe1.—Ere eighteen hundred xxi. 

Though time's long course had swiftly run, Is passed away, completely gone, 

And each new day had brighter seemed, Write its final end ; 

This day, distinguished move by far, The season’s compliments I give, 

Was marked by Bethlehem’s peaceful star. And long I wish that vou may dive 

Bright era in eternity! The patriot’s faithful friend. 

From which archangels date new joys, PuzcLeE 11.—Because it is a certain-tie. 

Whose holy raptures find a voice, NEW PUZZLES. 

And bid the universe iejoice. : i 

; Foc Hothichem's star, with mildest ray, W hat . the slight difference between a warrior and 

‘i With more than nature’s splendor shone, On tates “ 
a csaag arte agree wae alti sie From whence proceeds the eloquence of a Philadel- 


2 ‘ phia Lawyer ? 
In eastern climes this star was seen, 


And known the harbinger of peace ; ™ THE GEM, 
Wise men rejoicing came from far, # 
) <a ell Of Literature and Science. 

Presenting gold, frankincense, myrrh. : ; : 

Is published in Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. It 
contains 8 octavo pages, and is issued semi-monthly, 
printed in a neat form for binding, and on entire new 
type. The proprietors of this paper have spared no 
expense in getting it up, and they send it forth to the 
public, with no othe: wish, than that it may meet with 
the patronage its merits may claim. It has thus far met 





Why did this glorious star appear? 

It was the day star, from on hith, 
Proclaiming that illustrious morn, 

On which, the Prince of Life was born. 
Announcing, a more brilliant sun 

Would rise, ** with healing on his beams,” 
Aud shine with uncreated light, 





i ~ with such encouragement as the proprietors could rea- 
| When stars and suns should sink in night. sonably expect, and they intend as soon as sufficient 
; Yes, it proclaine? the time fulfilled, patronage shall warrant it, to enlarge the paper, and 
f The sun of righteousness arose, embellish it with plates. The price is ONE DOLLAR 
4 Celestial thrones were cast in shade, per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 
i In brighter splendors doomed to fade. Letters and communications addressed to the subseri- 
And mercy’s voice from heaven was heard; ber, by whom the paper is printed, will receive due 
Angelic choirs loud swelled the theme attention. Back numbers can be furnished to new 
First heard in Bethlehem’s humble shed ; subscribers. EDWIN SCRANTOM. 
*T was life immortal from the dead. Rochester, June, 1829. 
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As sweeps the bark before the breeze, Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
While waters coldly close around, Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
Jil! of her pathway through the seas B. STODDARD), at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
‘The track no more is found; and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Thus passing down Oblivion’s tide, Third Streets, Hudson—where communicatious may 
‘The beauteous visions of the mind be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
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And leave no trace behind. to receive attention. 


